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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 

Vol. I. No. 4. 

I.— THE NEAPOLITANUS OF PROPERTIUS.' 

It would be difficult to find two editors more completely dissimilar 
in scope and treatment than Herr Bahrens and Mr. A. Palmer. 
The former is revolutionary, the latter conservative. Bahrens flings 
aside the venerated traditions of the school of Lachmann and Haupt ; 
declares the Naples MS., on which Lachmann mainly and Haupt 
almost exclusively based the constitution of the text of Propertius, 
interpolated; and after an enlarged examination of the many codices 
in different libraries, selects four, either unknown or never thoroughly 
collated before, as authoritative sources for future editors, merely 
admitting the Naples MS. as a pendant to these — chiefly, it would 
seem, from the high authority which has been assigned to it for 
half a century. Mr. Palmer, himself the rediscoverer of the long 
lost codex which Cujas lent Scaliger, and which is known to scholars 
as the Cujacianus, is satisfied with giving a complete collation of 
this (which he renames Perusinus), while he bases his edition 
almost exclusively on the Naples MS., reexamined by him specially 
for his edition. But the two editions are opposed to each other, 
not merely as exhibiting directly antagonistic views as to the value 
of the MS. sources of the poet's text, but even more as regards the 

1 Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV. Recensuit Aemilius Bahrens. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 1880. 

Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV. Recensuit A. Palmer, Collegii Trinitatis 
iuxta Dublinum Socius. London, G. Bell. 1880. 
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treatment of the poems. Mr. Palmer, in spite of the bold tone of 
his articles in Hermathena, ends with a text which on the whole 
deviates but slightly from those with which we are familiar. Herr 
Bahrens, on the other hand, believing that the poems have come 
down to us in a form widely removed from that in which the poet 
left them, introduces a large number of lacunae, transpositions and 
alterations. Both editors contribute a considerable stock of new 
emendations ; many of them plausible, many very improbable, some 
few likely to remain as, if not certain restitutions, at least unusually 
clever rifaccimenti. 

It will be seen from the above sketch that neither work can be 
dispensed with by anybody who intends to study the problem of 
the Propertian poems de novo. To determine the relative import- 
ance of Bahrens' four new MSS. will require much patient investi- 
gation. To form a new and modified estimate of the Neapolitanus 
will equally demand long scrutiny. To assign its proper place to 
the Perusinus is not a matter which can be settled by an ipse dixit. 
I hold it to be a real error in Bahrens to discard all MSS. as useless of 
which he cannot confidently pronounce that they are uninterpolated. 
But interpolation is a matter of degree, as any one familiar with MSS. 
will soon discover. And no statement about interpolation that I 
have ever seen, however much of truth it may contain, is so abso- 
lutely true as not to admit disproof in particular cases. For 
instance, it may be true, as a rule, that XVth century MSS. are 
liable to be interpolated, and more liable as they recede more and 
more from the beginning and approach nearer to the end of the 
century. But the rule is open to the most marked and indisputable 
exceptions. The well-known Datanus of Catullus was written after 
1470, and yet presents, as a whole, such indisputable marks of 
genuine antiquity as to rank it, in the judgment of the great majority 
of critics, in the first class of Catullian codices. Again, there are 
cases in which Catullian MSS. of the middle XVth century seem 
to have preserved relics of ancient orthography which have disap- 
peared in MSS. of an earlier date. Thus in the last strophe of 
Catullus' Hymn to Diana the two XlVth century codices (GO) have 
solitaes, two middle XVth solitases (est), i. e. as L. Mailer seems 
rightly to point out, the old form solita's side by side with the later 
solitaes. One of the most difficult questions probably in classical 
criticism would be to determine the amount of interpolation which 
makes a MS. of any one of the amatory works of Ovid worthless. 
For owing to their immense celebrity, the perfection of their style, the 
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interest of the subject, they were probably more read and copied 
from the very earliest times than anything in Roman literature with 
the single exception of Virgil. It was inevitable that a great variety 
of readings should by degrees find their way into the MSS. These 
readings are as false as corrections introduced by the Renaissance 
copyists of the XVth century. But they occur in very early MSS., 
and have in a sense the sanction of antiquity. Hence readings as 
obviously made up as the famous oculos, sidera nostra, tuos in the 
Amores for the real reading oculos qui rapuere meos, not only find 
admission in modern editions, but are scarcely eliminated after long 
and patient determination. Yet it remains true that a MS. is less 
liable to be interpolated in proportion to its age, and that a sixth 
century codex is more precious than a seventh because it has the 
advantage of a century. 

In a review of the works before us the question of interpola- 
tion confronts us on the very threshold. If no interpolated 
MS. is worth anything, the Perusine codex by which Scaliger. 
set so much store need not detain us an instant. For it is un- 
deniably interpolated. Was Mr. Palmer then acting unadvisedly 
when he determined to publish his collation of it? I hold that he 
was right in his decision, and that his edition is more valuable for 
exhibiting this collation. For, from what has been said above, it 
appears that even where an author is preserved in quite early MSS., 
we cannot be safe from interpolated readings. Or, reversing the 
form of the statement, we may say that MSS. of a period very 
much earlier than that of the Catullian and Propertian codices com- 
bine readings of an interpolated with others of a genuine character, 
with such strange intricacy as to make the task of estimating the 
exact value of any given reading a very difficult one. Now no 
MS. of Propertius has yet been found earlier than the XlVth 
century, though some have assigned a date before this to the 
Neapolitanus. I am not disposed to admit what Bahrens has so 
confidently stated in his Catullus and elsewhere, that from 1400 
onwards MSS. become untrustworthy. It was not till the middle 
of the XVth century that the Renaissance can be said to have 
been really dominant. Hence MSS. rediscovered in the XlVth 
century were copied with very little change till some way on into 
the XVth. It is so with Catullus ; from Bahrens' own Apparatus 
Criticus for Propertius, it would seem that it was so with Propertius 
also : for two of his four primary codices are, as dated by himself, 
not earlier than the first or second decade after 1400, and no one 
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who has observed the fluctuation of opinion on the dating of MSS. 
even in adepts of the greatest experience can feel a confident cer- 
tainty that any assigned date (when not actually stated in the MS.) 
may not be wrong by at least fifteen or twenty years. It does not 
follow, therefore, from the late date of the Perusinus that it should 
be largely interpolated ; for though written in 1467 it might be as 
sincere as the Datanus, the spelling of which is alone almost suffi- 
cient to prove that it had not been doctored by the scribes of the 
Renaissance. It is from internal evidence alone that we know that 
the Perusinus is interpolated and only a second-rate MS. Any one 
who wishes to test this may satisfy himself by comparing its read- 
ings with those of Bahrens' four primary MSS. on the one hand 
and those marked as interpolated (c). A specimen may be taken 
from Book III. El. I 19 is written in all the primary MSS. Mollia 
Pegasides date uestro serta poetae, the fourth foot being composed 
of a spondaic dissyllable. The Perusinus (P) has uestro date, a 
rhythm more familiar to ears trained by Ovid, and of far commoner 
occurrence. Bahrens, I think, is right in pointing out that the 
change is really due to transcribers who were intolerant of the 
rarer rhythm, and altered it to suit their fancy. Yet in this same 
elegy P retains unaltered in v. 22 onus as written in the same 
primary MSS., and has no trace oihonos, the interpolated correction. 
Proceeding to El. second of the same book P has the correction 
grata in 15 instead of the original and sincere reading cara. In 
the third, if Mr. Palmer's collation is complete, it shows little sign 
of corrected readings, neither cecini (7) nor lares (11) nor flare 
(42), although Victorisque moram fabii in 9 is a new reading and 
perhaps a mere correction. In the fifth, on the other hand, P 
presents two readings which Bahrens marks as interpolated, inertem 
(9) and ab inferna rate (14) ; and such beyond a doubt is the 
spelling Quorne (37). Yet in the same poem P gives what we 
may fairly call the most uncorrupt reading, that found also in two 
of Bahrens' best MSS. (DV), of v. 24 sparserit integras, from which 
the Italians restored the probable emendation sparserit et nigras. 
These examples are enough to show what is the fact about the 
Perusinus. It is interpolated, even considerably ; yet not so de- 
cidedly as to deprive of all value readings which are unique and 
which there is reason to believe genuine relics of antiquity. Take 
as an instance II 33, 12, where, addressing Io metamorphosed into 
a cow, Propertius says, according to Bahrens' best MSS., Mansisti 
stabulis abdita pasta tuts. Here instead of abdita P has abbita, 
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whence Mr. Palmer, rightly, in my opinion, restores arbita (arbuta), 
altering Mansisti to Mandisti. 

This leads me to a doubt which concerns the whole question of 
MS. authority. It is true that in constituting the text of an author 
it is of the first moment to determine what are the sources with 
which the copyists have not tampered, the sources which present 
the ancient, and where an archetype can be traced, the archetypal 
tradition in its most unaltered shape. This is the point which 
Lachmann seized with such clearness, and which he carried out in 
his editions of Catullus, Tibullus; Propertius, and even more rigor- 
ously in his Lucretius. And this is the point on which Bahrens 
lays so much stress in his editions of the Roman Erotici. But it is 
a fact notwithstanding that readings not found in these first-class 
MSS., readings, too, which from their character cannot be suspected 
as modern corrections, are not unfrequently far nearer the truth than 
those of MSS. which as a whole are much more reliable. There is 
one of these, in my judgment, in the second book of Propertius 
(El. Ill 22). The line is given in all the best MSS. thus : Carmina 
que quiuis ?wn putat aequa suis. Following this reading Scaliger 
emended, Carminaque aequaeuis ; Mr. Palmer, Carmina quae 
quaeuis ; Bahrens, Carminaque a uiuis. Compare these with the 
old and long received emendation of Volscus Carminaque Erinnes. 
Can any one doubt which is the most probable ? Yet Erinnes was 
based not on the reading of those cardinal MSS., but on the word 
lyrnes, which occurs in a MS. now held of secondary importance, 
the Groningen. To me this lyrnes or lyrines (as it is written in the 
margin of one of Bahrens' MSS.) has a stamp of genuineness 
which, whatever the ultimate verdict passed on the value of the 
Groninganus, leaves little doubt as to the goodness of the emen- 
dation. I cannot accept as in the least degree plausible the 
explanation suggested by Bahrens and adopted by Mr. Palmer, 
that the word is a gloss on lyricae. And I confess my decided 
distrust of the Bahrensian method of summarily dismissing as worth- 
less all MSS. which do not belong to the first class. Between such a 
MS. as the Groninganus or the Perusinus and the interpolated MSS. 
of the worst kind (they are usually written elaborately on parch- 
ment and got up in a splendid style) there are many steps; to 
treat them as all equally worthless is a grave error, and a much 
worse error in authors which at the best do not go back beyond 
the XlVth century. 

But it is time to give some account of the position which Bahrens 
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claims to occupy among editors of Propertius. It is uncertain 
when the poems were brought to light. But in the middle of the 
XlVth century we know that Petrarch possessed a MS. of them, 
and it was about the same time that two copies of the archetype 
seem to have been made. Two families of MSS. stem from these ; 
the first represented by A, a codex written about 1360, once in the 
possession of Voss and employed by Burmann for his edition, and 
F, in the Laurentian library at Florence, written toward the begin- 
ning of the XVth century, and bearing a note which states it to 
have belonged to Colluccio Salutato. Unfortunately A, the earlier- 
and better MS., is imperfect, extending only to II 1, 63. The 
second family is represented by V, a Vatican MS. of the end of 
saec. XIV, once in the possession of the Jesuit College in Rome, 
and D, a Netherland codex written about 1410-1420, and employed 
like A by Burmann, who quotes various readings from it. These 
excerpts alone were known, it would seem, to Lachmann, who pro- 
nounced the MS. on their showing a poor one, a verdict which 
Bahrens emphatically denounces: 'est enim hie unus ex optimis 
codicibus Propertianis dignusque qui tandem suo reddatur honori' 
(Proleg. p. vii). From these four MSS., AF, DV, and from these 
alone the archetypal reading is to be restored : all the other MSS. 
examined by Bahrens he considers to be more or less interpolated, 
including, as I have above remarked, even the Neapolitanus (N). 
As Propertian controversy is pretty sure to turn on the estimate 
formed of this celebrated codex, I will abridge what Bahrens says 
of it (pp. vii, viii). N is a parchment codex, in octavo form, con^ 
taining on seventy-one leaves the Elegies. It has no inscription at 
the beginning or where a new book or poem commences, the change 
to a fresh poem being marked merely by the initial letter. The 
most widely diverse views have been held as to its age : Lachmann 
and Hertzberg assigned it to the XHIth, Keil to the Xllth or 
XHIth century. L. Miiller believes it to be written in the XVth, 
and this is the view of Bahrens, who considers it not earlier than 
1430, partly from the character of the paper, partly from the style 
of the writing, which combines letters of an antique cast with others 
of a more modern type : a point in which it resembles other MSS. 
of lower Italy, which present a similar admixture of old and new. 
It may indeed have been written at Naples, as on the last page the 
name Manetti would seem to point to the famous Neapolitan of 
that name. It was examined in the XVIIth century by Heinsius, 
who gave it the name by which it has ever since been known. It 
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is derived from the family AF, but its text does not represent these 
exclusively, but contains also readings found in the other family 
DV, and has besides given admission to many corrections of the 
Italian scholars, wherever these seemed unusually plausible. Thus 
many variants found in the margin or by the side of the actual text 
of F and V are found in the text of N. In some particular verses 
the copyist of N has introduced a wholly new reading, whether of 
his own or derived from some now unknown source is doubtful. 
The MS. is so decidedly interpolated that Bahrens justifies the 
exhibition of all its readings only on the ground that a comparison 
of them with those of AFDV will be the best way of exhibiting the 
difference between good and interpolated MSS. 

Mr. Palmer, whose book appeared three months after that of 
Bahrens, combats this view (pp. lxiii, lxiv), though far more briefly 
than might be wished. He points to five passages in which N 
alone seems to preserve the outlines of the true reading, and to 
two others (IV 4, 55, II 32, 22), in which what we may believe to 
be the very words of Propertius are to be found in N only ; 
and he remarks that the orthography, which bears a decided 
stamp of antiquity, does not seem introduced, as Bahrens holds, 
but handed down from an early and uncorrupted source. It seems 
worth while to examine this question a little more minutely, espe- 
cially as most students are so entirely ignorant of MSS. as to be 
utterly at the mercy of an editor of whose insight they feel suffi- 
ciently assured to be indifferent to his erroneous or rash assertions. 
And in this case the discussion is really unavoidable ; for, if N is 
interpolated, then not only Lachmann, Hertzberg, Haupt, three 
of the greatest names in modern Latin philology, but Heinsius, a 
scholar of the widest knowledge of MSS. and with a sense of 
Augustan nicety far beyond most editors, are wrong. 

1. Readings found in N, not in AFDV, which, on internal 

grounds, cannot have been introduced by an interpolator. 

HI 5, 6: 

Nee miser aere paro clade Corinte tua. 

For aere AFDV have ire, for clade DV have classe, F pace. 

The accepted and doubtless right reading of this line, which 
seems to date from the XVth century (we may remark in passing 
that the new editor is not explicit enough in his statements as to 
the gradual formation of readings), is Nee miser aera paro clade, 
Corinthe, tua. N's aere alone preserves the traces of this, at the 
same time that it shows the way in which the rest of the line was 
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gradually corrupted. Aere once changed to ire, clade was changed 
to classe. Here then N is only removed by one step from the 
truth, DV have advanced far beyond it towards error. 
II 23, 22 : 

Me iuuerint nolim furta pudica tori. N. 
DFV : Me capiant. 

On this B. remarks ' iuuerint N interpolate.' How can this be 
demonstrable, or even likely ? If it was an interpolation of the XVth 
century, why admit a false quantity ? Surely it is in every way 
more probable that it was a second reading of equal authority with 
capiant, perhaps even the cause of iuerint. Originally it was 
written iuerint, in process of time was corrupted (as in Cat. 66, 18) 
into iuuerint, and gave way to what seemed a more correct reading. 
Mr. Palmer, we see, admits it into his text. 

II 24, 17 : 

Hoc erit in primis quod me gaudere iubebas ? N. 
FDV: erat. 

Erat is obviously right, erit wrong. If the scribe of N introduced 
corrections, as B. thinks, into the text he was copying, how strange 
that he should not have done so here. I prefer to believe that he 
copied the MS. before him as he found it, mistakes, and palpable 
mistakes, not excepted. Such mistakes are — 

IIIi,23: 

Fame post obitum fingit maiora uetustae. N. 
FDV: omnia p. obitum — uetustas. 

III 5, i,frangenti N for fingenti ; II 33, 19, humo N, Iuno FDV, 
and perhaps II 30, 19, Non tamen inmerito for Nunc tu dura 
paras of DV. The words Non tamen inmerito occur again in 
III 19, 27, whence they seem to have been transferred to II 30, 19, 
by an error of some copyist. Here again B. says ' N interpolate '; 
which to say the least is to assume the very point in dispute. 

Another specimen of a variant found in N alone, not in FDV, 
is in IV 1, 31, Soloni for coloni. I believe this to be right; but 
whether right of wrong, the whole balance of probability is on the 
side of N against the other MSS. Luceresque Soloni (the Solonian 
Luceres, a piece of learned antiquarianism quite in keeping with the 
character of this book of Propertius) might very easily be altered to 
coloni; it is difficult, if not impossible, to believe the reverse. 

HI 15, 32: 

Eurus sub adverso desinit ire notho. N. 
Eurus in adversos — notos. FDV. 
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Most editors agree in accepting Lachmann's emendation Eurus 
ubi adverso — noto, on this reading of N alone. If this is right, 
we have here a very indubitable instance of the goodness of N, 
which has preserved under the corruption sub the traces of the 
truth, wholly obliterated in FDV, B.'s uninterpolated MSS. 

2. Readings found in N alone, not in (A)FDV, which it is easier 
to explain as descending from an earlier MS. than as corrections of 
the XVth century. 

I begin with a crucial instance. 

II 33> 37 = 

Cum tua praependent demissae in pocula sertae. N. 
FDV: demissa serta. 

The feminine form sertae is expressly mentioned by Charisius, 
and the line of Propertius quoted in illustration. It is also found 
in an anonymous grammatical treatise printed in the Vth Vol. of 
Keil's Grammatici Latini. B. accordingly has this note ' sertae 
Charisius et ex hoc interpolates N.' That is to say, the scribe of 
N was learned enough to have read either one of the very rare 
MSS. of Charisius (at the time B. supposes N written, still, it would 
seem, undiscovered), or the grammatical treatise de dubiis nominibus, 
or at least some other collection of Charisian excerpts. How 
strange that so erudite a man should not have been equally 
careful to correct the very doubtful word tendisti which all the MSS. 
give in III 8, 37. For Priscian, who quotes the passage with nexisti, 
existed in hundreds of copies, and cannot have been unknown to 
any one capable of correcting MSS., which, on the Bahrensian 
hypothesis, we must assume. For my own part I cannot but 
think such assumptions dangerous and unsatisfactory. And in the 
present instance B. is setting up a theory in direct antagonism to 
the great scholars who preceded him ; for this feminine sertae is 
adduced by Haupt as one of the clearest vouchers for the inde- 
pendent value of N. 

II 9, 21 : 

Quin etiam multo duxistis pocula risu. N. 

duxisti. FDV. 

The sudden change from the singular potuisti in which Cynthia 
is addressed, to the plural duxistis, in which she and her new 
lover are mentioned together, is thoroughly Propertian, and has 
been generally admitted as true. B. alone prefers duxisti. I say 
nothing of the probabilities of interpretation on either side ; but it 
is very unlikely that a copyist would have introduced the plural 
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de suo, and if he did not, it is reasonable to refer it to an earlier 
MS. In the same elegy N alone has preserved in v. 26 the right 
reading poterentur, against the potarentur of F and peterentur of 
DV. Why should we suppose this a correction ? For here we 
have not even the plea of an agreement in FDV to make such a 
supposition ex hypothesi necessary. Or take v. 12, Proposition 
fluviis in Simoenta uadis, as read in FN, against Appositum in 
DV. Both readings are possible, neither looks like a correction. 
But if one is a correction of the other, which of which ? — a remark 
which, we believe, must have occurred often to those who have 
studied B.'s critical apparatus. If any correction was introduced 
by N's copyist, it would surely have been of Jtuuiis, which can 
hardly be right. Yet fluuiis remains intact in all the four MSS. 
NFDV. 

Ill 11, 13, 14: 

Ausa ferox ab equo quondam oppugnare sagittis 
Iniectis Danaum Penthesilea rates. 

So FDV. For Iniectis N has Meotis, which is also written by a 
second hand in the margin of F. B. restores Iniectis, which may 
certainly be right. But so also may M(a)eotis, which has long been 
the accepted reading. Is Meotis then a correction ? or is it another 
and a more exact rendering of a word written obscurely ? 
II 25, 41, 42 : 

Vidistis pleno teneram candore puellam 
Vidistis fusco, ducit uterque color. 

So N: dulcis for ducit FDV, which B. accordingly restores to his 
text. Editors are likely here to be differently minded as to their 
choice ; with B. I lean to dulcis as less commonplace than ducit. 
But neither is in any true sense a correction of the other ; and the 
last thing which we have a right to infer from finding ducit in N 
alone is that N is interpolated, DFV sincere. 

II 26, 43, 44 : 

Certe isdem nudi pariter iactabimur oris : 
Me licet unda ferat, te raodo terra tegat. 

So N rightly: FDV have te quoque, which is without meaning. 
The two words can hardly have been confused, and here again the 
most reasonable hypothesis is that modo descended to N from 
some source which was either not known to the scribes of the other 
MSS. or passed by in favor of the other reading. 

H 32, 33. 34 : 

Ipsa Venus fertur corrupta libidine Martis 
Nee minus in caelo semper honesta fuit. 
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So N: instead of fertur DFV have quamvis. Here the case 
is more doubtful ; quamvis does not accord with Nee, and fertur 
might seem to have been introduced to make the construction 
legitimate. Yet it is in support of the genuineness of fertur that 
the following distich, and that not a new sentence, but a clause 
appended to vv. 33, 34, begins with Quamvis, an iteration which 
Propertius would hardly have allowed, and which would supply a 
reason for quamvis making its way into v. 33. 

Mr. Palmer says, rightly, ' Cur ab optimo libro subito desciscam 
non video.' It is indeed only too palpable that the determination 
to make his theory good on all possible occasions has dominated 
Bahrens in cases where an unbiassed judgment would probably 
have led him to a different verdict. 

Ill 24,6: 

Ut quod non esses, esse putaret amor. N. 
esset DV, essem F, saepe for esse FDV. 

I would ask any one with the least acquaintance with MS. 
corruptions whether they have any doubt as to the fact here. 
N is clearly the one conservator of the true reading; FDV 
conspire in what is as evidendy a gradual accretion of error. 
If B. ventures to maintain that this erroneous esset saepe has 
been altered by the copyist of N into esses esse, he is bound 
to prove it by something more convincing than the mere agree- 
ment of his four primary MSS. in the wrong against N alone 
in the right. To ascribe to a copyist of the early XVth century a 
felicity of correction worthy of a Bendey or a Lachmann is a some- 
what dangerous experiment. That Propertius wrote esses, esse is 
as certain as anything in Propertian criticism ; that this is found in 
a MS. ex hypothesi written about 1430, whereas four ex hypothesi 
earlier MSS. agree in an agglomerated falsity (for such is esset 
saepe), would lead any sane critic, not to the conclusion that the one 
MS. which presents the truth was corrected, but that it was drawn 
from an originally independent more trustworthy source. This 
single instance is, in my opinion, enough to prove B.'s view of the 
value of N wrong, enough to make us cautious in accepting his 
whole theory of the relation of the Propertian MSS. to each other, 
too much to permit uninquiring acquiescence in his judgment of the 
age of N, however carefully it may have been formed. 

3. I will now mention together a number of cases in which N 
presents the right reading against AFDV, but in which the hypo- 
thesis of a corrector is conceivable, though not likely to be true. 
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They are, as might be expected, single words: IV 2, 19 Mendax 
fanta noces N, uoces F, uaces DV; IV 2, 26 secta N, facta FDV; 

III 18, 20 gemmea FN, semina DV; II 33, 4 fnacisN, Inacus 
FDV, which seems exactly comparable with Thessalis in I 19, 10, 
the reading of DV against Thessalus NF ; II 7, 3 Ni nos diuideret 
N, Quis nos FDV; II 8, 15 Ec quando ne N, Et quando ne DV; 
II 9, 25 poterentur N, peter -entur DV, potarentur F; II 12, 8 »<?» 
ullis N, «0« w«//?5 FDV; II 15, 27 «'«/ N, sunt DVF; II 15, 49 
dum lucet N, </«#« /acrf FDV (I cannot accept L. M tiller's hypo- 
thesis that dum lucet is a Christian reminiscence, at any rate it is very 
like Catullus); II 18, 22 Huic N, Nunc FDV; II 19, 20 monere N, 
tnouere FDV; II 20, 8 lacrymas N, lacrymans FDV; II 22, 6 
incinit N, inicit DV; II 25, 45 sit N. sic FDV; II 29, 11 at N, et 
FDV; II 30, 18 palladis N,pallidus FDV, tumor N, timor FDV; 

II 32,22 meretur N, mereris FDV; II 33, 3 pereant N,pereat 
FDV; II 34, 25 seros N, sacros FDV; III 3, 32 gorgoneo N, gor- 
gonico FDV; III 13, 3 et N, <?rf FDV47 At N, Et FDV, 51 limina 
N, lumina FDV, 53 diras N, duras FDV (the exact reverse is 
found in III 23, 20, where N has diras wrongly, FDV rightly 
duras), 58 nusquam N, nunquam FDV; III 16, 3 cadit N, cadet 
FV, cadent D; III 17, 21 fulmine N,flumine FDV; III 15, 19 
papillis N, capillis FDV; III 16, 34 sic N, si FDV; III 24, 28 ire 
N, <?.?.?<? FDV ; IV 5, 5 aforta N, node DV, «<?<:&> F, 24 sectaque NV, 
sextaque DF, 38 quidlibet N, quilibet DFV; IV 7, 8 Eosdem N, 
Hosdem FDV (this is a very telling instance, for in the line before 
N like FDV has hosdem, and it is inconceivable that a corrector 
who altered the one would not also alter the other); IV 7, 81 anio 
N, hamo FDV, 84 uector N, uictor FDV, 93 nunc N, nee FDV; 

IV 8, 11 corripit N, colligit FDV, 21 spectaculum N, spectandum 
FDV, 34 nouare N, notare FDV, 36 utrique N, uterque FDV m. 
pr., 56 spectaculum N, spectandum FDV; IV 9, 27 limina uittae N, 
lumina uitrae (uitre F) FDV, 54 limina N, lumina FDV; IV 10, 
37 tolumni N, columni DV m. pr.; IV 11, 81 sint N, .ra^ FDV. 

4. My fourth argument in support of the sincerity of N is from 
the orthography. It preserves in a number of words the more 
right spelling, several times against the doctrine of the scholars of 
the XVth century. Thus ei not hei (the interjection) I 3, 38, IV 1 , 58, 
IV 8, 48; nequiquam II 4, 15, III 17, 23; pelice not pellice III 22, 
35 ; temptare I 3, 15, II 12, 19, II 3, 19, IV 7, 57, 1 4, 25 ; Parnasus 

III 13, 54; querellae IV 8, 79; umeris IV 10, 11 ; 11, 47; murra 
I 2, 3. 
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In other cases it preserves an archaic spelling, Clytemestrae II 
19, 19, perhaps onaerare for onerare III 9, 26, oportuna IV 2, 21. 
But these traces of antiquity are crossed, as is always the case with 
MSS. so far removed from the time of the Roman empire, with the 
barbaric and erroneous spellings of the middle ages. See L. Miiller, 
p. xv of the preface to his Propertius ; and it is only to some small 
degree that it can be dwelt upon as an argument in support of N 
against other MSS. To sum up in brief what I have here been 
enlarging upon : The conclusion at which I have arrived is that N 
is not an interpolated MS. ; that it stands on a level, as regards 
sincerity, with Bahrens' four primary codices ; that the same argu- 
ments which are used to prove it interpolated might be turned 
against a variety of readings in these four MSS. ; that, as a corollary 
to this, the archetype which Bahrens would reconstitute from these 
four is only partially to be accepted. 

R. Ellis. 



